LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


Vaz. I. MAY. No. V. 


FEMALE CHARACTER. 


Ir is related of Diogenes, the ancient philosopher, that 
seeing a number of females hanging on the branches of an 
olive tree, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh that every tree would pro- 
duce such fruit.””. The Cynic undoubtedly intended his 
exclamation as a sneer, and his want, not to say of charity, 
but of respect for the sex, induces us to concur in opinion 
with those who have thought that his tub would not bear 
too close an examination. Indeed we may naturally and 
honestly suspect any one’s motives in an eccentric course 
of life, who like Diogenes, have been expatriated for coin- 
ing false money, or who subsequently endeavor to palm off 
oddity for genius, or brutal indifference for philosophy. 

There are not wanting, in our own days, those who have 
thought lightly of the sex, and who from the obliquity of a 
few have inferred the general delinquency of the whole. 
We will not be so sparing of charity, even to the unchari- 
table, as to suppose that their opinions are predicated wholly 
on prejudice, or that their estimation of the sex, has not 
been compounded with study and observation. But while 
we concede that there may be many instances of depravity, 
—of turpitude,—nay, even of wretched imbecility, from 
which such sentiments may with apparent honesty have 
been deduced, it will be our endeavor in the few remarks © 
we have to make, to rescue the sex from the stigmas and 
false accusations which have been so illiberally and wan- 
tonly thrown upon them. 

We are not of the number of those, who in their fulsome 
flattery, or their unfettered enthusiasm, indiscriminately 
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heap eulogium and panegyric upon the sex. Nor would 
we commend ourselves to their smiles by turgid hyperbole, 
or terms of unqualified commendation. They have their 
failings and their weaknesses, as a sex, and the perversions 
of habit or of nurture, may swell them to bloated dimen- 
sions. But in general those failings are not too large for the 
cloak of charity, and their very weaknesses, from the con- 
stitution of our nature, are the bonds by which they are 
peculiarly endeared to us. 

There is one essential trait in the female character, that 
enters largely into her loveliness, without which, a mascu- 
line tone appears, which is wholly inconsistent with natural 
delicacy. We shall be anticipated in the remark, that this 
is an amiable disposition. We know that mankind in gen- 
eral, consider this trait as entitled to faint praise, because 
the quality has often been ascribed to those who have little 
else to recommend them ; and to say of a person that he is 
an amiable man, has been construed into a tacit concession 
that the powers of his mind are either naturally weak or 
have accidentally been impaired. The injustice of such a 
conclusion, we are not called upon to discuss—it will rea- 
dily appear to all, who take into consideration the particu- 
lars which render the disposition such as we have mention- 
ed. It is not a single virtue, residing in the heart, from 
which, like so many native streams, the benevolent feelings 
of our nature flow, but rather a congregation of virtues, 


regulating the judgment, the temper and the feelings. The 


hasty and the passionate, the malicious and the revengeful, 
are sbacdte into excess, by an obedience to the suggestions 
of phrensied feeling, and a forgetfulness or disregard of that 
inward monitor, whose voice is stifled by the uproar of con- 
tending emotions. But the folly, as well as the fatal effects 
of passion, is abhorred by those who takeinto the account 
the motives of men, and are willing that charity should see 
misguided zeal, where passion can behold nothing but 
intentional error. Indeed, the whole virtue of an amiable 
disposition, consists in a sort of clear sighted charity, which 
is more ready to suspect the accuracy of its own vision, 
than to view the actions of mankind thrdugh the optics of 
malevolent feeling. And thus we find that the sex in whom 
this quality (called frequently, but falsely, a weak minded 


virtue) preeminently resides, are less willing to lend a ready 
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ear to the hints of hatred and suspicion, to the suggestions 
of envy and jealousy, and to the exaggerated tales which 
teem from a perverted understanding or a misguided heart. 

From the view we have taken of this quality, so essential 
to the perfection of female character, it will clearly be seen 
what confidence is to be reposed in the opinions, and what 
deference is due to the motives of those, who represent an 
amiable disposition, as the offspring of imbecility of mind. 
Shall we call the monarch of the forest weak, because he 
renders at best but a surly obeisance to the breeze, while we 
dignify the pliant rush with the characteristics of strength 
and excellence, because it ‘* bends its body if the wind but 
carelessly nod on it ?”’ It is the amiable in disposition, who, 
like the oak, are unmoved amid the storm of passion; while 
the angry and the passionate, like the rush, are bent from 
their uprightness by every gust of temper. 

The female sex have long been the acknowledged posses- 
sors of a sort of mental quickness and intellectual acumen, 
or rather sharpness of vision, which may be better under- 
stood by the term sprightliness of imagination, which has 
enabled them to discern, or at least to recognise those smaller 
springs of action that regulate the conduct of mankind, 
which, from their supposed insignificancy, have escaped the 
notice of the grosser sex. This is undoubtedly to be con- 
sidered as the compensation which nature in her justice has 
awarded to the sex, when she denied them the disposition 
for studied research and laborious investigation. It is this, 
that gives them that decided superiority in the lighter de- 
partments of literature, especially in epistolary writing. 
And in this too we are to recognise one of the remoter causes 
of benevolent feeling, and of amiableness of disposition; since 
this fertility of the imagination is constantly producing pal- 
liatives for error, or excuses for failure in moral obligation. 

That there have been, and still are many disgraceful ex- 
ceptions in the quality we have ascribed to the sex, history 
obliges us to acknowledge, and our own experience of the 
world compels us to confess. It is true that when the female 
descends the scale of moral excellence, instead of rising in it, 
as nature intended, it cannot with certainty be foretold 
where she will stop. Depravity in the sex, is of a deeper and 
a darker cast, as the strongest acids are obtained from the 
sweetest base. But it is as unjust to visit individual turpi- 
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tude upon the sex in general, as it would be to infer the as- 
perity of winter from the darkness of the summer cloud, or 
the deformity of nature from an occasional deviation from 
her laws. The agents of nature are often at work in appar- 
ently open disobedience to her laws; and thus we find that 
the violence of the breeze is often seducing objects from 
their affection to the stronger and more stable law of gravi- 
ty. But it would be credulity, not wisdom, to conclude from 
such facts, that nature is not steady in her operations. And 
so too if the agitations of passion, the desire of personal ag- 
grandizement, the jealousy of love, the rivalship of beauty, 
and the thousand contending emotions that struggle for vent, 
in the human breast, have hurried their unhappy victim 
from the paths of rectitude and principle; if the violence of 
untamed temper and the phrensy of unsubdued feeling, have 
plunged their wretched possessor into an abyss of guilt and 
consequent misery, it would be weakness, not wisdom, to in- 
fer that such were the characteristics of the species. 

alt is a remarkable fact, and one very much to our present 
purpose, that in all the tales invented for the amusement or 
adapted to the instruction of mankind, woman bears a con- 
spicuous part. She is there arrayed in all the charms of 
her moral, as well as physical nature, and seldom fails to add 
not only an interest, but the chief interest to the relation. 
The selfish misogynist bends in rapture over the story of 
her excellence, no less than the experienced in conjugal feli- 
city; and although his professions and his practice appear to 
be predicated upon a light, or a hasty estimation of the mer- 
its of the sex, he cannot but confess to himself and to his 
heart, that truth requires some concessions from prejudice, 
and that the decisions of the will, ought in justice to be re- 
versed by the determinations of the judgment. 

Intimately connected with that characteristic which we 
have ascribed to the sex, and upon which we have dwelt at 
some length, is, sensibility of heart. The world and its 
business is continually effacing the impressions received by the 
other sex, from objects of affecting interest, until the powers 
and feelings of sympathy are blunted or impaired. But 
here is the peculiar sphere of woman, and it is in this light 
that her character shines with the most distinguished lustre. 
The ardor of maternal affection, the sanctity of a sister’s 
love, are themes upon which the poet and the orator have 
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lavished their sweetest strains, and have delineated with their 
strongest powers. What is there in the affection of a 
mother, or the tender relation of a sister, that derives not its 
best, its only charm, from that sensibility to which we al- 
lude ? To whom would we communicate with confidence 
the trials and the vexations of life, those sorrows, troubles, 
and disappointments, and all those ills ‘‘ that flesh is heir to?” 
The world is dead to sympathy. Man is too much occupi- 
ed in the pursuit of wealth or fame, to lend a willing ear, or 
a consoling voice, to the complaints or the afflictions of dis- 
appointed hope, and blighted expectation. But there is an 
ear, which is open to the sorrows of man; there is a voice, 
whose sweetest accents are the accents of comfort and con- 
solation. The vine that clings to the oak for shelter and 
protection, and supports itself by its mantling embrace, in it 
turn affords support, when age has destroyded the strength, 
or the lightning has shivered the body of the tree. So wo- 
man, who naturally leans upon man for succor, in her turn 
supports him in adversity, when the cares and the troubles 
of life threaten to bear him down, or the mortifications of 
disappointed ambition prey upon his spirits. 

If any proof were wanting that the qualities which we have 
mentioned are, indeed and in truth, to be predicated of the sex, 
we should not appeal to the experience of fashionable life, to 
the rival contentions of beauty and accomplishment, or to 
the mawkish sensibility derived from affected sentiment, and 
studied refinement. The beauties of nature are to be con- 
templated, not as she is fettered by the appliances of art, but 
when in the solitude of the mountain, the secrecy of the 
cave, or the glitterings of the grotto, she revels in her own 
splendors, and retires from observation, as if fearful of the 
officiousness of mankind. The native beauty of the flower 
is to be estimated not from the factitious enhancement of its 
value, derived from a deviation from its species, but when 
in its original features, it spontaneously exults in its own 
perfumes. And so too, we are not to look for the natural 
traits of the female character, among the botanical monsters 
of fashionabie life, but rather in the retirement of the do- 
mestic circle, the quietness of contentment, and the freedom 
from excitement and restraint. 

Inthe enumeration of those individuals in whom the vir- 
tues of the head and heart are to be justly estimated, and in 
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whom the character of the sex is to be most correctly appreci- 
ated, we would not swell the list with such names as the big- 
oted Mary, the jealous Elizabeth, the unfortunate Mary of 
Scotland, or any of those who have figured in story, as exam- 
ples of the assumption of masculine energy, or the objects of 
infatuated passion. The moon appears brightest as she rolls 
her silver splendors over the bosom of the lake, amid the soli- 
tude of nature, or as her beams are sifted through the foliage 
of the forest; not as she wastes her light upon the illumi- 
nated arcade. We must follow woman, also, to the stillness, if 
not to the solitude of private life, and among the daily details 
of benevolent exertion, if we would fairly estimate her peculiar 
traits. If nature were continually viewed through those 
mediums which magnify or distort her features, we should 
indeed be struck with the wonders which she appears to de- 
light in concealing. The smallest insect would be seen ar- 
rayed in the beauties of the bird of paradise, while our eyes 
would be dazzled with the brightness of those objects which 
are imperceptible to the powers of ordinary vision. But 
this new accession of pleasure, thus opened to us, would be 
dearly purchased by the horrors in which the objects with 
which we are conversant would be clothed. The present 
objects of desire, would be objects of dread, and those things 
which commend themselves to our wishes by their newly 
discovered charms, would mock by their comparative dimen- 
sions our present powers of fruition. And so too, with the 
female sex, when violence is done to their nature by forcing 
them from their proper sphere, when the faculties which are 
bestowed for use in private life, are prostituted to the pur- 
poses of public fame, though we may be surprized that the 
female powers can accomplish so much, we cannot be aston- 
ished that in such situations they please so little. In his 
character of Queen Elizabeth, one that he has drawn with a 
most masterly hand, Mr. Hume has this striking passage. 
*¢ When we contemplate her as a woman, we are apt to be 
struck with the highest admiration of her qualities and ex- 
tensive capacity ; but we are also apt to require some more 
softness of disposition, some greater lenity of temper, some 
of those amiable weaknesses by which her sex is distinguish- 
ed.” An assertion which, while it strengthens the force of 
our previous remarks, must be regarded as a concession from 
an acknowledged and conversant judge, that the sex is dis- 
tinguished for amiable feelings and softness of disposition. 
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Another, and a remarkable feature in the female character, 
naturally connected with those which we have noticed, is 
delicacy of sentiment. It is this trait upon which, as upon 
a deep foundation, is built that refinement of feeling which 
associates itself with the name of woman; and here too, we 
are to discern the palladium of female delicacy,—the bul- 
wark which defends her from the rudeness and the violence 
of tempestuous and unrestrained passion. Unless the turbu- 
lent propensities of our animal nature are subjected to the 
restraints of reason or religion, unless the rebellious ferocity 
of unfettered desire is subjected to the rigidness of martial 
law, they have a mutinous spirit which will break down the 
barriers which nature has set up, and let in a flood of evil, 
which will efface and destroy the landmarks of decency and 
of virtue. Hence in her care and anxiety for the sex, nature 
has endued them with a refinement of feeling, or rather as 
we have termed it, a delicacy of sentiment, which keeps 
watch over the avenues to the heart, and challenges the 
footstep of every intruder. No lurkings of passion or of 
propensity can pass undetected ; and so faithful are the 
watches of this vigilant sentinel, that even a friend cannot 
enter, if it appear under a suspicious or a questionable garb. 
Accordingly we find in the sex, except in those unfortunate 
instances where evil communications have corrupted good 
manners, or the effects of misrule and a bad education have 
predominated, a nicer discrimination of the proprieties of 
life, a stricter regard to the rules of sobriety and refinement, 
and a more delicate sense of right and wrong, all built as it 
were upon, or proceeding from delicacy of sentiment, which, 
as it guards the avenues to the heart, so also, it controls the 
course of external conduct. It is here also, that we are to 
look for the seat of those generous sympathies which flow so 
readily at the tale of misfortune, and which so deeply en- 
gage the participation of the sex, in all the sorrows of life. 
It may, indeed, be said that this sensibility makes them more 
tremblingly alive to the various evils of life, and instead of 
fortifying them against the trials, the temptations, and the 
sorrows of the world, makes them the more easy prey to 
anxiety and care, and thus decreases their enjoyments. But 
it must be borne in mind that if the capacity for trouble is 
increased and enlarged, that the capacity for happiness is 
commensurately extended; and if an increased degree of sen- 
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sibility can affect the number or the extent of the pains of 
life, it exerts the same influence over the pleasures and en- 
joyments. It will readily be admitted that the enjoyments 
of irrational existence, the pleasures, namely, of the brute 
creation, bear no proportion to those of which man is capa- 
ble of enjoying ; and that their pains also, must be greatly 
removed in number and extent from those of the human 
race. And yet a brute may be as happy or as miserable in 
his way as isaman. Each enjoys the degree of pleasure, or 
of pain, of which nature has made him susceptible. Or to 
illustrate our meaning in a more familiar way, we may say 
of two vessels that one is as full as the other, although they 
differ greatly in their respective capacity. And so too with 
the female sex: it must be conceded that they lie more open 
to the inroads of sorrow; but they have this consolation, that 
the same constitutional temperament spreads before them a 
larger field of enjoyment. It cannot be doubted, then, that 
it was the intention of nature, or, in other words, that it was 
the design of providence, terms which we consider synony- 
mous, that the sex which was formed for the diffusion of 
happiness, should enjoy a large portion of that happiness 
themselves, by the very means which they employ for its 
diffusion. The pleasures of virtuous sensibility are open to 
them ; and the intensity of their enjoyments, makes ample 
amends for the inroads of occasional trouble. 

From the view which we have presented of female char- 
acter, it will readily be seen, how much the sex contributes 
to the general mass of happiness in the world. We are 
aware that there are many who will not follow us in our 
conclusions, and whose opinions of the sex, founded upon 
narrow views, or limited and prejudiced experience, will be 
found to militate with that which we have advanced. It 
might be well to ask such persons, whether, if the same jus- 
tice were meted out by the female sex, and their opin- 
ions of men were predicated upon perjured vows, incon- 
stancy of attention, studied neglect or levity of conduct ; if 
their estimation of the wisdom of man were founded upon his 
colloquial intercourse with their sex in general, or the trifles, 
the gewgaws, the -vanities, with which their attention is 
courted, it might be asked, we say, whether the imputations 
of weakness and imbecility would not, with at least equal 
justice, apply to the stronger as well as to the weaker sex. 
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This is a consideration well worthy of the attention of all, 
who are forming their opinions of woman ; and if she is 
indeed that vain and imbecile and imperfect creature that 
they represent her, it is at least-the part of charity, if not of 
justice, to consider what has made her so. If she is treated 
like an irrational creature, regarded as a child, and insulted 
by being considered as the companion only of our lighter 
hours ; if by invidious epithets, current but coarse, we 
cramp her genius, and cool her ardour in the pursuit of 
knowledge ; if we ridicule her attempts to fathom the depths 
of learning, and drive her, as an intruder, from the temple 
of science; if we stigmatize her powers with weakness, and 
regard her offerings upon the altar of truth with scorn or 
disdain, although she may not like Hercules strangle the 
serpents thus sent to destroy her in the cradle, she still has 
the strength and courage to resent her wrongs, and dignity 
sufficient to assert her rights, and there will not be w anting 
those who will recognise and respect them. 


THE EYE OF THE DEAD. 


“ You may call it weakness;—bul I feel as if his eye, though departed, 
still regarded my aciions,—as if his spirit still hovered over those objects 
once so fondly lowed.” 

NorTHwoop, 2d VoL. 

Eve of the dead !—Ye say its stream 

Is frozen in the tomb,— 
But yet I feel its lingering beam 

My inmost soul illume ; 
It gleams at twilight’s musing hour, 

Ere evening lamps are bright ; 
li glows o’er midnight’s sable power 

With deep, unearthly light. 


When o’er the cataract’s solemn roar 
I hang with thoughtful breast, 

Or those deep, shadowy, dells explore, 
Which oft its glance had blest ; 
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Or when its cherished plants I tend 
With fond and faithful cares, 

Or o’er its once-lov’d pages bend, 
My lone delight it shares. 


It meets me at the altar’s side, 
Where contrite spirits sigh, 

And when the stars with holy pride 
Bedeck the evening sky ; 

Tis bright when every star is hid, 
And wintry tempests rave ;— 

Why will yesay ’tis quenched amid 
The darkness of the grave ? 


SKETCHES OF AMERICAN CHARACTER. 
NO. V. 
THE VILLAGE SCHOOLMISTRESS, 


THE peculiar characteristics of females, being less dis- 
tinctly marked, are much more difficult to be delineated 
than those of the other sex. There are various pursuits by 
which men may hope to obtain happiness and distinction— 
for women there is but one path—her success in life depends 
entirely on her domestic establishment. Let the education 
of women differ ever so much in detail, its end is the same, 
to qualify them to become wives and mothers, and in ever 
station the object of female ambition is to marry well. This 
similarity of purpose produces a similarity of thought, feel- 
ing, action, and consequently character, which no uniformi- 
ity ‘of training could otherwise bestow. Andthen, the busi- 
ness of married women, though varying in ceremonials, ac- 
cording to the circumstances or rank of the respective hus- 
bands, is essentially alike. 


“To study household good 
**And good works in her husband to promote ;” 


and to cherish and watch over her offspring, are, in our 
country, the employments for life of each individual. (I 
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have not taken into this amount those modish ladies who 
appear to think themselves born only to be amused, because 
such a class is scarcely recognised in our Republican land— 
here happily, in public estimation, the useful yet takes pre- 
cedence of the fashionable.) While such only are the offices 
and duties which women are expected to perform, it would 
be absurd to think they would exhibit that variety of talent, 
or those prominent and peculiar qualities of mind, that dis- 
tinguish men of different professions and dissinaiier occu- 
pations. And accordingly, we find in discriptions of female 
character it is usually but the manners that is delineated. 
Manners makes nearly all the difference between a beauty 
of the age of chivalry, and a belle of the nineteenth century. 
But what a contrast ‘in the principles and pursuits of men 
since the time that Peter the Hermit first raised the stand- 
ard of the Cross, and saw nations enrol themselves beneath 
the sacred symbol, and this age of free inquiry, of rational 
improvement, of useful invention! What sympathy would 
there be between the opinions and feelings of a crusader of 
the reign of Coeurs de Lion, andan enlightened philosopher 
of our own nation ?—the one, in his mailed armour travers- 
ing the burning plains of Syria, considering the rescue of 
Jerusalem from the grasp of the infidels , as the greatest and 
most meritorious action mortal man could perform ; the 
other, contemplating, with a calm delight that scenes of car- 
nage never afforded, the proposed route of a rail road or 
canal, which, completed, would give to peaceful industry, 
the means of raising cities on the site of the wilderness ? 

Yet woman is still the same—still seeking her earthly hap- 
piness only by subduing the heart of lordly man—still endea- 
voring to heighten and set off her personal attractions by 
dress and accomplishments, that she may thus secure the 
constant devotion of some gallant knight. 

This distinction in the pursuits of the two sexes could 
never have been so firmly established, and so long and uni- 
formly upheld, in every country and among every people, 
by mere human authority and custom. In designating wo- 
man as ‘‘a helpmeet”’’ for man, the Creator marked her des- 
tiny ; and to fit her for the task, mercifully infused into her 
soul deep attachment for home, enduring tenderness for 
her offspring, and to the ‘‘one she loves,” that constancy in 
affection, which rarely decays till her heart is cold in death. 
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She cannot break these bonds if she would. It is idle to 
talk of the ‘Rights of Woman,” if they are made to consist 
but in placing her in a station manifestly contrary to the in- 
tentions of Providence. It is worse than weak, it is wick- 
ed to say she is degraded by fulfilling those duties nature as- 
signed her ; because the mind is not circumscribed by time, or 


confined to earth ; and in the promises of eternal glory, wo- 
man participates equally with her ‘‘lord.” Indeed were 
not all boasting excluded she might claim the advantage— 
the Saviour of the world was peculiarly her seed, and the 
honor of having the One who brought life and immortality 
to our fallen race named of her, establishes at once her claim 
to a full participation of mind, of soul, of that portion of 
our being which is destined for immortality. It is then ab- 
surd for woman to complain that her sphere on earth is 
less honorable than that of man, because it is different, or 
imagine that the privilege of commanding armies or con- 
vincing senates would add to her importance, usefulness and 
happiness—because it must be evident to all who consider 
the subject, that such was not the part assigned her by Him 
who directeth all things in wisdom. The great effort there- 
fore of female education, should be to qualify woman to 
discharge her duties, not to exalt her till she despises them ; 
to make it her ambition to merit and display the character 
of the most amiable and intelligent of her sex, rather than 
aspire to emulate the capacity and conduct of men. In our 
country, where, under the mild light of christianity, free in- 
stitutions guarantee freedom of thought, of expression, of 
action, the full and free development of mind may rational- 
ly be expected ; and here, if in any country on earth, wo- 
men may hope to take their true, their most dignified sta- 
tion, as the helpers, the companions, of educated and inde- 

ndent men. And while our citizens are endeavoring so to 
improve their inestimable privileges, that the men of future 
ages may be better and happier for their labors, have women 
no share inthe important task ? Their influence on the man- 
ners is readily and willingly conceded by every one ; might 
not their influence on the mind be made quite as irresisti- 
ble, and far more berreficial, and that, too, without violating 
in the least, the propriety, which, to make their examples val- 
uable, should ever mark their conduct. The business of in- 
struction is one of vast interest, because fraught with such 
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important consequences to Americans. It is necessary that 
all our people should be instructed, as universal education 
isthe main pillar that must eventually support the temple 
of our liberty. It is therefore a duty sacredly binding on 
our legislators to provide for the instruction, during child- 
hood and youth, of every member of our republic. But 
while there are so many pursuits, more lucrative and agree- 
able to active and ambitious young men, there will be a 
lack of good instructors—of those who are willing to make 
it their business. Let, then, the employment of school-keep- 
ing be principally appropriated to females. They are both 
by temper and habit, admirably qualified for the task—they 
have patience, fondness for children, and are accustomed to 
seclusion and inured to self-government. Is it objected that 
they do not posess sufficient soundness of learning—that 
their acquirements are superficial, showy, frivolous : ? The 
fault is in their education, not in the female mind. Only 
afford them opportunities of improvement and motives for 
exertion ; let them be assured, that 


to sing, to dance, 
«To dress, and troll the tongue, and roll their eyes,” 


is not all that is required to make young ladies agreeable or 
likely to be sought by the eentlemen—that they may con- 
verse sensibly w ‘ithout the charge of pedantry, and be intel- 
ligent without the appellation of a blue ; in short, that they 
are expected to be rational, and required to be useful, and 
they will not disappoint public expectation. 

But [may not dwell on the subject ; my preface is already 
too long. “Readers soon tire of prefaces, and skip them, 
and so the labor of writing them 1s lost. Writers should 
never flatter themselves every thing from their pens will 
be seized with avidity. Yet still it is, perhaps, best they 
should not know how ‘slightly many passages, they i imagine 
most excellent, are passed over ; : how carelessly opinions and 
sentiments, they consider of vital importance to the interests 
and improvement of society, are read. They would not 
persevere could the mortifying truth be fully unfolded, 
namely, that the chief importance of an author is in his own 
estimation. Yet my preface will have all the importance | 
wish, if it has any tendency to awaken the attention of pa- 
rents, and those who have the superintendence of female ed- 
ucation, to examine whether there be not some end and 
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aim besides a mere drawing-room display, to which the ex- 
ertion of female talent may, with propriety, be directed. 
Yet to make such a plan effectual, it must be made fashion- 
able—the business of instruction must be divested of its as- 
sociations of pretension and pedantry, and dullness and dril- 
ling. It must be esteemed amiable, and comporting with fem- 
inine gracefulness and delicacy as well as dignity ; and more- 
over, it must be sufficiently lucrative to insure an honorable 
independence, whenever such a ‘‘consummation” which [, 
for one, most ‘devoutly wish” shail occur, the charac- 
ter of the schoolmistress will become interesting and impor- 
tant ; the office of instructress will not be sought merely 
as the resource of necessity and misfortune ; but ladies will 
engage in it, more sedulous to desplay their acquirements 
and graces by the progress of their pupils, than an exhibi- 
tion of themselves. And then the story of Elizabeth Brooks 
will be read with interest, and her example considered 
worthy of imitation. Elizabeth Brooks was a native of 
Walpole, N. H. Writers of fiction usually introduce the 
epithets ‘‘retired” or ‘‘romantic” before the name of the 
place where they locate the residence of their heroine. 
Such of my readers as have had the opportunity of visiting 
Walpole and its environs—who have gazed on the ‘‘Falls,”’ 
while standing beneath the overhanging mountain till fancy 
almost saw the mighty mass trembling as if about to precip- 
itate itself into the gulf beneath ; while the agitation and 
whirl of the waters, as they rush, and boil, and foam, among 
the broken rocks, may, by no great effort of the imagina- 
tion, be ascribed to their fear of the impending crush and 
their hurry to escape from the threatened ruin—and then 
glanced on the opposite shore, where, amidst plenty and 
beauty, rural content seems to have fixed her seat, will not 
need be told that Walpole and its environs are romantic. 
‘*Retired” is a more relative term—to an inhabitant of this 
city, the place would be retired. When Elizabeth was born, 
her father was an affluent merchant in the city of Hartford— 
when she was seventeen, he kept a small boarding house in 
Walpole, lord of nothing on earth, save the affection of his 
wife and child. Sickness, as well as misfortune, had as- 
sailed him; he was dying of consumption, and before she 
was eighteen, she was fatherless. In youth we seldom yield 
to despondency. Life has then so many bright visions, 
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some must gild the path appointed us, It is not strange 
such fancies should soothe Elizabeth, for the star of love 
brightened her horizon. She was very young, only fifteen, 
when her acquaintance with William Forbes commenced. 
He was then preparing for College, and sought her society 
because she, more than any one, seemed to appreciate his 
studies. Yet it was more the complacency of her disposi- 
tion, than liking for his person, that first induced Elizabeth 
to admit his visits. He was a scholar, rather than a lover, 
and she had much oftener to listen to scraps of Latin and 
Greek quotations, than compliments or soft words. But 
then he furnished her with books, of which she was immod- 
erately fond, and he discussed with her the merits of her fa- 
vorite heroes, and the beauties of her favorite poets ; and 
translated learned mottoes, and explained obscure allusions, 
till finally, from finding his presence necessary, she began to 
regret his absence ; his idea was often and oftener recurring ; 
she thought of him, and loved to think of him—was she not 
then in love ? Hers was not certainly romantic love—such as 
is enkindled by a bright eye, graceful form, fascinating man- 
ners, &c. It was the calm, confiding esteem and affection, 
that will last unimpaired through all the changes of human 
life. Wedded love must be thus rational, thus founded on 
esteem, or it will never endure. The raptures of fancy usu- 
ally decay, if not with the first moon, with the first year. 

It is usually thought those who are beloved, must be love- 
ly—but the comeliness of Elizabeth was almost entirely ow- 
ing toa fair complexion, and a kind, benignant expression 
of countenance, that assured the beho!der of the gentleness 
of her heart. She was one of those girls whom the aged 
always praise—a sure sign of excellence—and if some of the 
young ladies thought her rather too fortunate in attaching 
a scholar and a rich man’s son, yet no envy or illnature 
towards her was openly expressed. She was twenty-two, 
when William, after receiving his diploma, departed for the 
State of New-York, where he intended to study law, select 
a place of residence, and then return and claim his bride. 
The time of separation appeared long to them both. Wil- 
liam openly murmured, and tears told all that Elizabeth 
could not speak. 

‘Let me find you unchanged at my return,” said Wil- 
liam, pressing her hand. 
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‘Time changes us all,” replied Elizabeth. 

“But your heart, my love, let that still be mine, and I 
care not for other alterations.” 

He was then probably sincere. 

“Do you think the report of your nephew’s intended 
marriage with a lady in New-York is really true ?” said Miss 
Ashton to the Rey. J. Bennett, the uncle of William Forbes. 
‘Has he entirely forsaken Elizabeth ?” 

“‘] fear so indeed,”’ replied the worthy clergyman, with 
a shake of the head, and a deep, long breath, between a sigh 
and groan. “Elizabeth is one of the best girls i in the world, 
but their courtship has been too long. 1 dislike such long 
courtships—I seldom knew one end happily. There is usu- 
ally jealousy and quarrelling—and if they do finally marry, 
it often appears on the part ofthe man, more a sense of hon- 
or than affection, which leads him to fulfil his engagement.” 

**‘Would there not be equal danger of repentance and re- 
pining, were the nuptial knot actually tied ?” inquired Miss 
Ashton. 

‘‘No, there would not—or certainly not with persons of 
sense and reflection. They would then feel their interests 
the same, and they would feel that confidence in each other, 
which love, only never imparted. Even the changes that 
time works on the fairest countenance, are scarcely percept- 
ible to the husband who daily sees his wife exerting herself 
to make him and his children happy. But the lover, after 
an absence of several years, beholds the alterations in his in- 
tended with deep regret, if not with mortification. And 
the more ardent and devoted he has been, the more percept- 
ible is the change. His imagination has been investing his 
beloved with an increase of charms, while time has been 
stealing ‘‘a tooth, or auburn lock,” perhaps, and the bride- 
groom feels as if defrauded of the loveliness for which he 
had bartered his heart.” 

‘‘But you forget, Sir,” said Miss Ashton, eagerly, ‘‘that 
the gentlemen now allow us some merit on the score of 
mind, and Miss Brooks” 

“Ts wonderfully improved, I grant ye,” interupted Mr. 
Bennett—‘‘and she is far more deserving than when Wil- 
liam first engaged her hand ; because she has evinced the 
goodness of her heart and temper by good works, by useful- 
ness—that sure, and indeed to us, only test of superior vir- 
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tue, and the best criterion of superior abilities. But yet, 
Miss Ashton, we must not expect, though the opinions of 
men and the condition of women have wonderfully, and 
happily changed during the last half century, yet we must 
not expect that the fancy for female beauty, which is foster- 
ed, if not ina great measure inspired, by our literature, (re- 
collect every heroine, from Helen downards, is painted beau- 
tiful), can be sufficiently etherealized, as my Sophia would 
say, to prefer, without at least an effort of reasoning, the gra- 
ces of mind to the graces of person. I know from my own 
feelings, as well as from observation, that men are extreme- 
ly apt to pay homage to beauty. It is true young men of 
sense and education soon grow weary of a fool, though ever 
so pretty, but not always till after marriage ;—when it is too 
late. Such will probably be the fate of William Forbes— 
but his folly and injustice deserve* punishment.” 

‘‘And so Miss Brooks must all her life be confined to the 
drudgery of school keeping,”—said Miss Ashton, compas- 
sionately. ‘I do think keeping school must be the dullest 
thing on earth. To be mewed up, day after day, conning 
A. B. C. O, how I should detest it! But it may be con- 
genial employment to the mind of an old maid.” 

‘Tam intending my daughter Sophia to commence the 
business soon,” observed Mr. Bennett.”’ 

‘‘What, that joyous girl, who is all song, smiles and sport- 
iveness? Why, to confine her buoyant spirit in the prison 
of a school room, would be as incongruous as for nature to 
place nightingales in Lapland, or call forth butterflies in 
January. She never will endure it.” 

‘She is eager to attempt it,”’ replied Mr. Bennett,—‘‘and 
anticipates much pleasure in the employment of school keep- 
ing.” 

‘Pleasure in school keeping!”—reiterated the laughing 
Miss Ashton. Whoever thought of associating pleasure with 
school keeping !—I know indeed ladies sometimes engage in 
it, but I always supposed it was from necessity, for the pe- 
cuniary compensation merely,—but that cannot be your 
daughter’s motive.” 

‘‘Neither is it now the motive of Elizabeth Brooks. 
When she commenced instructing, the necessities of her 
mother required great exertion. But Mrs. Brooks is no 
more. Elizabeth has rich relations in Connecticut, who 

VOL. I. NO. V. 27 
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would gladly support her, and indeed, who urge her to re- 
side with them. She does not instruct from necessity.” 

‘It is very strange she should instruct from choice,” ob- 
served the young lady. 

‘And why so strange ?” returned Mr. Bennett ? “‘ Do you, 
my dear Miss Ashton, never connect pleasure with useful- 
ness ? I should have said duty, but the word has been so of- 
ten and so foolishly, if not irreverently misapplied I seldom 
use it. In my estimation, and I have drawn my deductions, 
not from studies in the closet, but observations in the world, 
usefulness and pleasure are much oftener allied than idleness 
and pleasure. By idleness I do not mean doing nothing,— 
but being engaged in frivolous pursuits only. There is a 
complacency of mind that makes the heart glad and the spir- 
it buoyant—a feeling of gratification which is happy with- 
out effort, and gay even in solitude, that people who seek 
only their own amusement never enjoy.” 

“I am not sufficiently acquainted with Miss Brooks to al- 
low me to judge of her feelings,” returned the lively Miss 
Ashton—“‘but the loss of a lover is usually esteemed quite a 
serious thing with us ladies. If she sustain her disappoint- 
ment with fortitude, I shall think school keeping of some 
importance, and advise every young lady to acquaint her- 
self with the business, so that an affair of the heart may not 
make her quite helpless and hopeless. But your charming 
Sophia has nothing to fear from fickle lovers.” 

‘She should fear then for herself,” returned Mr. Bennett, 
seriously. ‘‘She should fear to indulge that supineness 
which is passive vice, if I may be allowed the term—hecause 
to be actively useful, as far as our ability permits, is the law 
of our being, the debt we owe for the enjoyment of life, and 
whoever neglects to fulfil the one and pay the other is guil- 
ty. The world may say such people live very fashionably, 
and very innocently—but they do not enjoy the approbation 
of conscience, and they cannot expect from Him whose fa- 
vor is felicity, the commendation ‘well done good and faith- 
ful servant !” Yet I beg you will not think I have compelled 
my daughter to engage asan instructress. I have long since 
adopted the opinion. that to have good works meritor ious, 
they must be performed by a free agent. I endeavor to 
point out to my children the path of usefulness—I advise 
them to pursue it ; but I allow them to decide for themselves. 
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Sophia, however, for her decision of character and activity 
of mind, is far more indebted to the counsels and example of 
Miss Brooks than to me. And Iam proud and glad to ac- 
knowledge this, because it is paying a deserved tribute to 
merit, and moreover assists to establish my favorite theory— 
namely, that the elevation of female character must be 
achieved by female talent and influence. We men may 
frame systems of improvement, but it is the exertions of the 
ladies that must prepare the mind to receive them.” 

Here they were interrupted by the entrance of Sophia 
Bennett, who came tripping in to tell her father she had re- 
ceived the promised communication from Miss Brooks. 
‘And I was never more delighted in my life,” continued the 
laughing girl. ‘‘Do, my dear father, read it—I am sure 
there is amusement in the description of school keeping, 
however dull the business may be in actual performance.” 

‘‘Miss Brooks was requested by my daughter to draw up 
some rules for her direction during her first essay as an in- 
structress,” said Mr. Bennett, turning to Miss Ashton. ‘Miss 
Brooks answered that she would willingly oblige her, but 
that precise rules, applicable to the exigencies of different 
schools, would be beyond her ability—but that she would 
copy some notes, taken during her first six months experi- 
ence in teaching, which might give my daughter some little 
idea of what would be expected from her in her new voca- 
tion.” 

‘¢Q, do pray allow me to hear the notes,” said Miss Ash- 
ton. 

‘‘With pleasure,” returned Mr. Bennett. ‘‘Here Sophia, 
you must read, I will explain, and Miss Ashton may criti- 
cize ; so there will be business for us all.” 

‘‘T would ask to be excused from my task,” said Miss Ash- 
ton, ‘only as I find you place so high an estimate on indus- 
try, you will I suppose easier pardon severity of remark than 
idleness.” 

‘*¢ But you must recollect the writer is a female,” replied 
the good man—‘“‘and from the lips of her own sex, should 


receive courtesy if not indulgence. There is one conse- 


quence which I sometimes fear may follow the cultivation of 
literature, especially of authorship among women, which 
would tend greatly to injure their usefulness and happiness. 
It would be very unfortunate, should those whose thoughts 
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and words ought to be kind, conciliating and charitable, be, 
by their attainments incited to a spirit of jealousy, envy and 
rivalry towards each other. Indeed that lady of intelligence 
who does not encourage female talent, must be blind to her 
own interest. It is not in possessing a genius superior to her 
sex, that makes the true, the best glory of a woman, it is in 
using her influence to elevate the female character. Wemen 
do not want paragons or prodigies for wives—but rational, 
refined, intelligent partners—the former may engage our 
wonder, the latter only will attract our love. And now, 
my daughter, as I have prosed to the extent, good breeding 
will allow, although I have not half exhausted the subject, 
we will listen to the letter of Miss Brooks.” 

Sophia’s smile thanked her kind parent for the interest he 
took in her plans and pleasures, and she began. 

‘On examining my notes, my dear Miss Bennett, I found 
they would be unintelligible to you without some explana- 
tions ; so by their aid I have taxed my memory to give you 
aregular history of my feelings, and the progress of my 
mind during six of the most important months I ever passed. 
I may well call them so, as their effect has ever since opera- 
ted on my character and happiness ; and probably will dur- 
ing life. -It was onthe first Monday in May, 18—, that I 
commenced my school, ina small district in the town of 

I engaged in it from necessity, and reluctantly 
enough to make me quite nervous. I used to be nervous in 
those days, or at least indulge my sensibility, (the refined ti- 
tle for selfishness) till it made me very unreasonable, and 
very wretched ; for I had been indulged till the gratifica- 
tion of my own wishes and whims, appeared to me the most 
important thing onearth. But wealth had fled, my dear 
father was no more, my mother was unable to provide for 
her own wants, and thus I was thrown upon my own re- 
sources. 

I had never been acquainted with myself, and notwith- 
standing I had a proud idea of my own learning and accom- 
plishments, yet no sooner did I undertake to exercise, spe- 
cifically, my talents, than I shrunk from the task, and felt 
dismay and discouragement. Those who have been taught 
to estimate their acquirements chiefly by the credit they ac- 
quire on days of examination at school, and afternoons of 
display before partial friends at home, have little idea of any 
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practically useful purpose to which those accomplishments 
may be applied. But for me, there was no discharge. I 
must either use exertion, or live in dependence on my 
mother’s relatives. I was influenced in my choice by rea- 
sons that doubtless to a philosopher, would appear of very 
trifling import, if not excessively silly ; yet they decided my 
destiny. I will tell you the whole frankly, nor do I now, 
in my days of reflection, and comparative wisdom, feel dis- 
posed to tax myself with egregious folly, because that in 
youth I was guided by the impulses of my heart. The pas- 
sions, when virtuous in their objects of pursuit, are as sure 
a guide to excellence and happiness, as cool reason—indeed 
surer and far more efficient ; because of the enthusiasm they 
kindle, and the generosity they inspire. It is a mistake to 
think that passion, or feeling is, of itself, censurable. When 
the soul is most innocent, that is in youth, the passions are 
most ardent. Why then, you will probably inquire, is the 
suppression of passion always so earnestly urged on the 
young? Ithink, my dear Sophia, there is a mistake in the 
terms used by those writers who most earnestly inculcate the 
necessity of self control. It isnot the suppression of our feel- 
ings, but their right direction that is needed to make us per- 
fect. The great Moralist, who ‘‘spake as never man spake,” 
did not censure passion, or its expression—he only sought to 
direct it to worthy objects, and incite it to great sacrifices. 
He purified and exalted, but he encouraged—love. We are 
not only to love our neighbor as ourselves, but we must love 
our enemies—a refinement, and generosity, and warmth of 
sentiment which can only be compatible with a pure mind 
and ardent heart. These remarks are not intended to palli- 
ate any weakness of my own—hbecause I do not think the af- 
fection I then cherished for W., was a weakness. Yet what 
was, at that time, the innocency of passion, would, if now in- 
dulged, be weak or criminal. But my reasons—well—New 
Hampshire was the residence of the friends of William—I 
should there, oftener than in Connecticut, hear of him and 
from him ; and then William had once said he thought the 
office of instructress, an excellent one for young ladies ; it im- 
parted a knowledge of the human heart, he observed, which, 
in no other way could they so well or so safely gain; and 
it also gave dignity to the manners, and a decision to the 
mind that were calculated to make a woman more respected 
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and more useful. Another, and perhaps the most efficient 
reason was this—I had a cousin where I was_ invited to re- 
side who had expressed more partiality for me than his rela- 
tionship would seem to dictate—I feared a residence in his 
father’s family would give uneasiness to William Forbes. I 

might, I see, have spared this detail of circumstances, and 

said at once, that partiality for the man I then expected to 

marry, was the true reason which induced me to make those 
exertions which have been crowned with success, and I hope 
not deficient in that usefulness which merits success. I have 
not mentioned my mother, because she would with apparent 
cheerfulness, have yielded to the solicitations of her friends, 
and lived in dependence on them ; yet I know she was after- 
wards, far happier in reflecting she owed her support and 
comforts, to my filial love and successful industry. 

My school house had been recently built, and was scarce- 
ly finished, and moreover was situated in a place which any 
young lady, romantic or, rational, might be pardoned for 
calling horrid. In selecting this site, taste, if such a princi- 

le was cultivated among the villagers, had never been con- 
sulted. The only requisite was, to fix precisely on the cen- 
tre of the district ; and after measuring in every direction, 
the centre had been discovered exactly in the centre of a 
frog-pond. As near that pond as safety would permit, stood 
the school house, encircled with dwarf pines and spruce 


bushes ; and the prospect onevery side, bounded by woods 


or mountains, or ledges of rock. Not a human habitation 


was in sight, and yet, when I entered the school room, | 
found nearly fifty children collected. | Where the little ur- 
chins could possibly live, or how they all found their way 
to that wild looking place, was then to me matter of aston- 
ishment. I have since learned, how highly the privileges of 
a free school are prized ; and what exertions are made by 
parents, to insure their little ones the advantages of educa- 
tion. The first thing, of course, was to be introduced to 
my pupils, or in other words, to learn their names. And 
here commenced a ludicrous difficulty. The names of these 
little rustics were so high sounding and romantic, and gener- 
ally so inappropriate to the appearance of the children, and 
their repetition awakened such associations, and indeed such 
ludicrous comparisons in my own mind, that it was several 
days before I could hear, or speak, them without laughing. 
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I had all the presidents and great men of America, to say 
nothing of foreign heroes, before me, represented, in name 
at least, by sunburnt, barefooted, curly-pated boys ; and 


ed by success and happiness. Yes, happiness, my dear So- 


all the heroines of romance and song, in chubby cheeked, ! 
| freckled, romping girls—and a happy circumstance did u 
L I esteem it, if only one four-syllable name was attached to { 
‘ one individual. Ever since that time, I have been an ad- 
: i mirer of short, and as they are usually called, simple, old- 
. 4 fashioned names. But I was, onthe whole, pleased with my 
: : school. There was something very gratifying in the sincere 
t : and affectionate homage these happy and innocent little crea- : 
; tures rendered tome. They had been taught to respect their 
- : teacher, and think learning one of the finest things they could : 
: possess ; and I found them tractable, and ambitious to excel. 
: But the unrestrained freedom of play when out of school, 
- : and the variety and cheerfulness of nature abroad, make con- 
y 4 finement to the school room, especially in the country, a far 
r more irksome restraint during summer, than any other sea- . 
- ‘ son ofthe year. Istudied so to engross and interest their 
- : minds, that they might have no leisure for repining at the 
- restrictions I was compelled to impose, and [ introduced in 
¥ . consequence, some new arrangements; but I found these in- bt 
a : novations were watched with a jealous eye by the parents. Hy: 
d ; Yet no murmurs of discontent reached me, excepting from , 
e 4 two families—one sent no scholar, and the other none ex- i 
s ‘ cepting an idiot. I have usually found those who have least a 
n interest ina school the least likely to be satisfied with its man- ci 
I ; agement. I boarded round, as they termed it, that is, I board- aS 
‘ i ed with every family in proportion to the number of schol- ai 
y ; ars they sent—and it was amusing to see the pride of the ‘i 
\- : parents and the manner in which they managed to elicit 
of 3 from me praises of their children. I believe I satisfied them, 
y : certainly I was myself satisfied ; for nothing they could do 
\- 4 to make me comfortable and happy, was omitted. The best : 
0 ( room, the best bed, the best place at table, the best fare the ‘i 
d ; house afforded were considered the right of the instructress z 
of their children—and the gratitude this treatment excited 
P= : in my heart, poor and dependent as I felt myself, raised in ; 
d § me, an ambition to deserve it, that doubtless contributed i 
h i much to make me industrious, and to give me those habits ; 
ul : of faithfulness in my employment, which have been reward- : 
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phia ;—never allow your mind to cherish the idea that hap- 
piness is necessarily dependent on a particular event, or con- 
fined to any particular station. It is true I did not then ex- 
pect, and probably should have been very wretched to have 
expected, school keeping would be my future business. | 
was young, I had a lover—I read romances—could I be oth- 
erwise than a little romantic ? Iwas very much so, and I 
confess, there were hours, nay days, when I felt discontent- 
ed with my employment and situation. I looked on the 
woods and rocks, and above all on the frog-pond with dis- 
gust ; and anticipated the time when I should be at liberty 
to be happy. It seemed so unsentimental for me to be wast- 
ing my spirits and wearying myself to death, just to please 
a set of people whom, but for a pecuniary reward, I should 
never have known had existed. But these feelings seldom 
lasted long. My own heart told me I was acting rightly. 
The still small voice, whose whisper of approbation brings 
more ‘‘true joy” to the bosom than the greetings of the mil- 
lion, confirmed me, encouraged me to persevere. And I 
was rewarded by the confidence and affection of both parents 
and children. What a pleasure is derived from knowing 
one’s self beloved! When I saw those little girls and boys 
regarding me as their oracle, almost their tutelary angel, 
you can scarcely imagine how they interested me. Their 
chubby, sunburnt, freckled faces, looked positively beauti- 
ful ; and I dearly loved the roguish, romping, but good na- 
tured and happy creatures. I enjoyed exquisite gratifica- 
tion in communicating knowledge to their artless minds, 
and watching their progress. The process greatly improv- 
ed my own understanding. While repeating and explain- 
ing to them, I learned myself to reflect and reason ; and 
while advising and urging on them the necessity of improve- 
ment, I became more susceptible of the value of time, and 
more anxious toimprove. We parted with mutual regret— 
even tears—and though my lot has ever since been to dwell 
in pleasanter places, and among more polished people, yet I 
never think of those children, I never meet them without 
gladness, they nevér see me without testifying joy. Would 
these mutual feelings always arise had we not enjoyed hap- 
piness, such as the consciousness of acting rightly and de- 
serving it only imparts, while together ?” 
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‘¢What do you think of the life of aschool mistress °” said 
Mr. Bennett. 

‘1 am anxious to commence it,” said Sophia. 

“I think it exquisite in description,” said Miss Ashton, 
‘especially for those ladies who have talents that they wish 
toemploy and improve. But this you know sir, must not 
be expected from every young lady. Some there are of my 
acquaintance, who possess genius and imagination, play and 
sing divinely, dance charmingly and dress elegantly, but the 
reasoning of Socrates would never convince them they could 
live contentedly, indeed live at all, in the vicinity of a frog- 
pond !” 

‘Ay, there’s the rub,” said Mr. Bennett. ‘‘Accidental 
circumstances connected with an employment, give us an 
aversion to it, before we have by experience ascertained how 
easy it is to surmount such difficulties, and how trifling they 
appear when once the mind is intent on what it considers 
important. It is this which makes it so necessary to obtain . 
the sanction of fashion for whatever we wish to make popu- 
lar, because then the attainment only is regarded—not the la- 
bor or privations by which it is won. Do you not think, 
Miss Ashton, those young ladies you mention, while acquir- 
ing their knowledge of music, submitted to restraints as irk- 
some as schoolkeeping would impose ?” 

‘“‘Undoubtedly—but that was to acquire an indispensable 
accomplishment.” 

‘“‘Yes, according to the standard of fashion—but I antici- 
pate the time, when our ladies will not be prized solely for 
possessing accomplishments, but for improving them—when 
the waste and wild places of our country, will all be cultivat- 
ed and beautified, by the industry and taste of the men, and 
the minds of our people refined, and intelligent, and liberal, 
by the united exertions of the pure, and pious, and _ enlight- 
ened of both sexes. In short, when it will become fashiona- 
ble for young ladies to be usefully, rather than romantically 
active; and then the sight of a frog-pond would no more deter 
them from engaging in a school, than would the joltings, 
privations, and fatigue they must endure, prevent them now 
from taking a trip to the White Hills, or a tour to Niagara.” 

Ten years after Mr. Bennett had thus philosophized to 
these gay girls, they again met at his house. They were 
both happily married, both had children ; and Elizabeth 
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Brooks, still following the vocation she had chosen, was the 
instructress they both preferred. She was almost adored by 
her pupils, and respected and beloved like a relative by 
their parents ; and the placidity of her countenance, and 
cheerfulness, even vivacity of her manners, was a proof that 
her mind was contented, and her life pleasant as well as use- 
ful. She also was on a visit to the clergyman. 

‘‘T have lately received a letter from my nephew, William 
Forbes,” remarked Mr. Bennett. ‘‘He is, I find, a widower.” 

The married ladies glanced at Elizabeth, but her counte- 
nance was unchanged. 

‘*He says he shall be here in the course of a few months, if 
he can learn whether a certain lady who first engaged his af- 
fections is at liberty, and would receive him favorably,” con- 
tinued the clergyman. 

The married ladies both smiled, and a slight color was 
perceptible on the mild, chastened features of Elizabeth. 

‘‘He says,”’? continued the clergyman, ‘he has fortune, 
fame, friends, all that is necessary to make him happy, ex- 
cept the consciousness of rectitude, which, since violating his 
engagement with Elizabeth, he has never enjoyed,—and a 
partner to share his confidence and prosperity. He ac- 
knowledges his fault, but thinks he has already been sufli- 
ciently punished. The lady he married was beautiful, and 
he was dazzled by her charms, till he forgot, or rather relin- 
quished his first love ; but his wife never made him happy. 
He does not accuse her of imperfections, only remarks that 
they were unequally matched ; that there never was, that 
there could not be between them, that communion of mind, 
to which he had always been accustomed in his intercourse 
with Miss Brooks. He was not himself aware, how much 
of his happiness depended on this communion, till he had 
forfeited it. He entreats me to intercede for him.” 

‘¢What answer did Elizabeth give ?” 

The subject was under discussion all the afternoon. The 
married ladies advised her to accept the offer of her penitent 
lover—they probably expected an invitation to the wedding. 
The good clergyman, told her to consult her own heart, and 
those excellent principles that had so nobly and effectually 
supported her under every vicissitude. But he hinted how 
much pleasure it would give him tosee her married toa 
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worthy man ; indeed, he said he should like to pronounce 
the nuptial benediction himself. 

‘‘What answer did Elizabeth give ?” 

I intend, hereafter, to sketch the character of William 
Forbes, and then the propriety of the answer which Eliza- 
beth did give, will be apparent. Till then, every lady and 
gentleman, who does me the honor to read these ‘‘Sketches,”’ 
is at liberty to form and express their own opinion on the 
subject. 


THE WIFE. 


SHE spoke—and her low accents bore 
A tone of thrilling sadness, 

That half denied the smile she wore, 
Too full of love, for gladness. 


She spoke, and in her quiet eye 
There beamed the light of feeling, 
With preface of a gentle sigh, 
The full heart thus revealing. 


“Sorrow and I have mingled much ;— 
My pallid looks devlare it ; 

But I could brave her withering touch, 
Wert thou not doomed to share it. 


When Heaven its precious gift recalled 
The boy we prized so dearly, 

My bosom rent, yet unappalled, 
But treasured /hee more nearly. 


And wert thou other than thou art— 
Less generous, kind, confiding, 
The love that lives in my true heart 

Were not the less abiding. 


E’en thy neglect I might sustain ; 

*T would chill my heart, not break it : 
Its tenderness would still remain ; 

Thy falsehood could not shake it. 
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Canzonette. 


But on thy heart should sorrow prey, 
And doubt and fear assail thee, 

And disappointment mark thy way, 
And friends, and fortune fail thee. 


These tears, these foolish tears that start, 
Might bring relief to me, love, 

But the long sigh that rends the heart 
Would only rise for thee, love. 


My bitter doom may be to twine 
The shroud of death about thee, 
To press thy senseless form to mine, 
To live—to feel—without thee : 


And even from this I would not shrink, 
Should fate for this reserve me ; 

But on thy griefs I dare not think: 
God fiom all ill preserve thee ! 


A. M. W. 


CANZONETTA, 


AWAKE! oh awake! the village bells ringing, 
Proclaim that all nature is gay : 

Sweet odours around us the breezes are flinging; © 
Awake to the merry May-day ! 


The sun, as he rises o’er yonder hill beaming, 
Is running his ever bright way— 

The green-wood is merry, and nature is seeming 
To rejoice in the coming of May ! 


And see on the meadow sweet flowers, up-springing, 
Are budding in fragrant array— 

While far o’er the lawn, her airy flight winging, 
The lark greets the coming of May ! 

Yon vidlet-bank, its beauty revealing, 
Is blooming in azure so gay ;-—— 

Then wake ye! awake! while the merry bells pealing 
Shall welcome the lovely May-day ! 


T. Cc. 0. 
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Letters from a Mother. 


LETTERS FROM A MOTHER. 


My Dear Mrs. B.—The first thing to be attended to in 
the education of infants (for infants are now, I believe, con- 
sidered capable of receiving instruction—witness infant 
schools) is not so much the communication of ideas, as the 
ip preventing wrong impressions from those which are spon- 
taneously, or rather yravoidably acquired. You cannot pre- 
vent a child, who has proper faculties, from gaining ideas— 
whether those notions shall be true or false, that is, whether 
the manner in which they are first presented to the mind 
will be most likely to incline it to good or to evil, depends, 
in my opinion, materially on the management of the mother, 
supposing, as I do, that following the order of nature, 
the mother is the nurse of her child. Many of our virtues 
arise from, or are made necessary by the relations of society ; 
these the infant cannot be taught, nor if it could, would feel 
e: or understand the propriety of being enjoined to perform 
them. But there is one virtue, and the most important one, 
which we can impress, early, on ‘the human mind. It istruth. 
—Truth, which is the foundation of all morality, may be so 
instilled into the heart, so blended with the feelings of the 


: child, that the practice of what is honorable and estimable ie 
; will, through life, be congenial, and thusthe most effectual id 
; shield from vice, that human wisdom or exertion can impart, 4 
; may be furnished ; andthis may be done by the mother. I | 


would not be understood to insinuate that the misconduct of 
children is always caused by errors in domestic education. 
The mind in its progress, catches habits that perhaps ulti- 
mately decide its character, as it does ideas and principles 
from persons and events entirely unconnected with early im- 
| pressions ; yet still there is reason to hope that good seed, 

a if sown when the heart is tender and the understanding 
ductile, will take root—if it do not bear all the fruit we 
could wish, it may prevent the weeds of vice from occupying 
the whole soul. And as a sacred regard for truth is one of 
the first virtuous impressions which can be imparted to the 
infant mind, it is of the utmost importance that every recol- 
lection and association that binds the child to its mother, 
should have impressed upon it the seal of truth. Her 

countenance as well as her words should always direct her 
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child rightly. She should never sport with his ignorance, 
unconsciousness or credulity. What she promises she should 
always perform. What she has once refused she should 
never grant. But a multiplicity of prohibitions is one of 
the worst faults of domestic government. Legislators ac- 
knowledge that a multiplicity of laws and severe statutes 
have a bad effect on public morals. It is just the same in 
families. The fewer commands issued, the more readily and 
reverently they will be obeyed. To avoid the necessity of 
prohibitions, especially before the child can understand the 
reasonableness of submitting to what is required, should be 
the study of the judicious mother. She should offer noth- 
ing to her infant’s notice that she cannot permit him to take 
if he chooses. She should, if possible, leave nothing within 
his reach to which he may not, if he wishes, have free access. 
But still there will be cases in which he must be denied 
what he covets. The reason of this denial he should, as 
soon as practicable, be made to understand. A child com- 
amigo much earlier, and more easily, than many imagine ; 

e soon learns to interpret the expression of the face he 
loves and with which he is familiar ; from his mother’s eye 
and gestures he takes his first lesson. To illustrate my 
meaning more fully. 

Nothing so soon attracts the notice of an infant as a light- 
ed candle br lamp. How eagerly and delightedly the little 
eyes follow the shining object, and soon the little hands are 
extended to grasp it. It may be kept from his reach, but it 
may also be submitted to his touch without danger, and if 
rightly managed he will gain more than one useful idea by the 
experiment. Let every motion to reach the light be marked 
by the disapprobation of his mother. He will watch her, 
and note the look, but he will probably disobey the warning, 
for he does not know that pain will be the penalty of his 
disobedience. Hetouches the blaze and feels the smart ; he 
will afterwards connect that look of his mother’s with the 
idea of pain, and will not dare to disregard it. But no 
smile of the mother should follow his disappointment, and 
she should never urge him to try theexperiment again. He 
should always feel that to her he can turn for true direc- 
tions, and from her find sympathy in every sorrow. Chil- 
dren do not, for a long time, understand the meaning of hu- 
mor or irony. They expect literal truth ; they understand 
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what is told them, either by gesture or word, literally, till 
they have learned from the management and examples of 
those by whom they are surrounded how little truth is priz- 
ed and practised by the world. Many a mother, from mis- 
taken tenderness, is guilty of falsehood to her child. He is 
ill and requires medicine, perhaps that which is very disa- 
greeable. To induce him to take it without making trouble, 
she assures him it is good, or that it is something ‘of which 
he is fond. When he finds his mistake, think you he will 
look to her with the same confidence ? or feel the same ne- 
cessity of speaking truth himself ? He will do neither, and 
the effect of being thus treated may make an impression on 
his mind that will ultimately lead him to disregard truth 
altogether. No; compel your child, if necessary, to take 
medicine, but never tell him that bitter i is sweet, or sweet 
bitter. 

Are these things I have mentioned trifling ? Nothing | 
ought to be considered trifling that may have an important 
effect on the mind and character of arational being. There 
are no great events in education; all the effects we see are 
produced by small causes ; it is a mistake to call them triv- 
ial. Can those incidents be deemed trivial that are prepar- 
ing a mind for usefulness and happiness—perhaps eminence 
in this life, and fitting it to be an inheritor of immortal glory ? 

Should this letter furnish one hint by which my dear 
Mrs. B. may be benefitted, and her arduous task of educat- 
ing her little ones be made more easy, I shall consider my 
time well employed, and perhaps at some future day again 
resume the pen. ee 


LAST THOUGHTS. 


On Ganges’ sultry shore, 
The pestilence held sway, 

And mighty warriors fell, yet saw 
No battle’s proud array. 


And brave men bowed with fear 
As words of fate were heard, 

And felt the plague had arms to foil 

The champions of the sword. 
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Last Thoughts. 


The morning sun’s red gleams 
Had kindled up the sky, 

When low beneath a grove of palms, 
One laid him down to die. 


The Lion banner led, 
And he followed to the war ; 

Yet Albion’s Isle holds not his home, 
Nor cling his death thoughts there. 


Gold, honor, power—the dreams 
That haunt our night of life, 

How little do we reek of these 
Amid the fearful strife! 


The strife that rends away 
Each reed whereon we trust, 
Showing the soul that earth has nought 
Save meteors—bubbles—dust. 


Yet all is not forgot— 

The heart has hoarded things, 
Affection sorrow nourisheth 

Like the green round shaded springs : 


The tempest fiercer beats, 
Freer those fountains rush, 

Thus when the heart is steeped in wo 
Its tenderest feelings gush. 


And round that dying man, 
As ebbed his life away, 

Thronged visions of his own loved land, 
All bright with Freedom’s ray. 


He saw Potomac’s wave, 
He saw the cedar shade, 

He saw the blue Hill’s summits where 
His daring foot had strayed. 


And then his own dear home, 
Half hid by blossomed trees , 
, Just as it looked when he bade farewell 
To roam the stormy seas. 


With earnest, tender eye 
His mother’s form was there, 

He heard his sister’s laughing tones, 
He heard his father’s prayer. 


[May. 
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And from that home of peace _ 
What urged him thus afar 2 

Where foreign accents greet his ear— 
In a foreign cause to war ? 


O, guilt was on his brow, 
And blood upon his hand, 

And his ears still rung with the groans of one 
Who perished by his brand ! 


His friend—his earliest—best— 

The loved in childhood’s hours, 

When the heart gives forth its feelings pure, 
As incense from Spring flowers. 


And can a hasty word 
Cancel the love of years ? 

Must they meet as foes in the deadly fight, 
Who have mingled sighs and tears ? 


| a The Druid’s reign is o’er, 

i His groves and altars fled— 

q But false honor on our christian shore 
Hath reared a shrine as red! 


The soldier’s sunken eye 
Flashed with a joyous light, 

As home’s bright visions thronging came 
Before his swimming sight. 


a Ah ! raise thy shaking hand, 

| And shade thy throbbing brow— 
Tis the bleeding form of thy murdered friend, 
- That rises on thee now ! 


CORNELIA. 


THE DEAF GIRL. 


Marianne when beheld in an attitude of medita- 
tion, was as beautiful a human being as imagination ever drew. 
é Brow, cheek, lips, just such as a young poet would delight 
; to describe, and burn to kiss ; and her eyelash, with its long 


g dark fringe, shaded an eye that merited a whole Petrarch 
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sonnet ; and then her graceful form, rounded arm, and deli- 
cate hand, each deserved its eulogium. But a beauty who 
cannot speak, is no more to our intellectual beaux than a 
statue. And yet, where isthe great advantage in having the 
faculty of speech, if it be only employed in lisping nonsense? 
Perhaps the subject has never been considered. I wish it 
might be proposed for a theme, at some of our colleges ; it 
would doubtless elicit as many new ideas from the young 
students, asa ‘‘ dissertation on the comparative advantages 
of Greek and Roman literature.” 

Marianne Willis was called the ‘deaf beauty,” and she 
was the only beauty I ever knew, who always turned a deaf 
ear to her own praises. Yet she was not insensible to the 
admiration she raised ; the ardent, enduring gaze of those 
who, for the first time especially, beheld her, always called 
a deeper glow on her cheek, and she would cast down her 
bright eyes, and turn away, exhibiting that modesty of feel- 
ing which is so truly indicative of the purity of the female 

reart. 

A person born blind, raises, in the beholder, few emotions, 
save pity. We feel at a glance the helplessness and hopeless- 
ness of the case. It is otherwise when we see those who are 
deaf. There is usually more animation (eagerness perhaps, 
would better express what is meant) in the countenance of 
such an one, than in that of a person who can speak. There 
is too, a hilarity in the smile of the deaf that seems to ask 
amusement, not sympathy. And then the oddity of their 
gestures, the quickness of their motions, the restlessness of 
their glances, are apt to inspire a corresponding vivacity in 
the mind of the beholder. In short, we feel that the spirit 
of the deaf one is awake, and can hold converse with ours, 
and thus it is much less painful to contemplate a deaf, than a 
blind person. 

. But it was always a positive pleasure to look on Marianne, 
or rather to have her look on you; she was so lovely, and 
her features always so lighted up with mirth—it was not 
till she turned away, and you lost the inspiration of her 
soul-beaming smile, that the idea of the darkness in which 
that soul must be shrouded, came over yours. The melan- 
choly truth then fell so sorrowfully, that tears, even from 
firm men, were often the tribute of grief for her misfortune. 
Tears—one glance from her laughing eyes, in a moment dis- 
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pelled them. She was as happy as she seemed, as happy as 
she was innocent—she had never known a single sorrow, or 
privation. She had been tended and watched over from the 
hour of her birth, by the untiring, vigilant, and affectionate 
care of parents who loved her a thousand times better for 
the misfortune that made their watchfulness so necessary. 
They had taught her every thing she could be made to com- 
prehend concerning her duties, and scrupulously did she 
perform them ; especially in adhering to truth, she was so 
strict that never, even in her gayest moments, did a sign or 
gesture, intended to deceive, escape her. 

This charming creature, much more deserving the epithet 
angelic than the ‘fine and fashionable belles to whom it is so 
often applied, lived in the retirement, then almost solitude, 
of one of the western counties in the state of New York. Till 
she was eighteen, she had never been out of sight of the 
house in which she was born. About that time Marianne, 
to the oft repeated and urgent request of her aunt, was per- 
mitted to visit her, and spend a few weeks in Albany. Her 
beauty and the naiveté of her air, were so exquisite, that her 
relative, Mrs. Drew, in the pride of her heart, could not re- 
sist the temptation of introducing the sweet girl to society, 
and accompanying her to places of amusement, although 
Mrs. Drew, had promised she would do neither. "Mrs. Wil- 
lis had enjoined it on her sister, not to indulge Marianne in 
pleasures, which, as she did not know existed, she did not 
require to make her happy ; but should she once taste them, 
the remembrance might give her a disrelish for those simple 
enjoyments that had hitherto made her bliss. Perhaps it 
will be thought her parents did wrong to allow her to go to 
Albany, and visit in the family of a fashionable lady. They 
always blamed themselves. And yet, why should they ? 
When people act from a sincere motive of doing what, on 
the whole, they deem right, and expedient, and “calculated 
to give happiness to others, or themselves, should a disap- 
pointment of these expectations involve self-reproach ? I 
think not. We may regret misfortune—we should feel re- 
morse only for guilt. 

Mrs. Drew should have felt remorse, for she was guilty of 
violating her word—but she always excused herself from all 
blame, saying, “‘ Who would have thought just going to 
half a dozen parties, and a few balls, and once or twice to 
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the theatre, could have been productive of evil consequen- 
ces ? 

At the theatre, Marianne attracted the notice of Captain 
Hall, a young naval officer, who was ona visit to some 
friends in Albany. He was astonished, almost annihilated 
by the charms of the deaf girl, and determined to see her 
again. He was a gay, and thoughtless, but a generous as 
well as warm-hearted man ; and the pity he felt for the mis- 
fortune of the girl whom he was pleased to style ‘ divine,’ 
augmented his passion. Yet, he never dreamed of marry- 
ing her—that was entirely out of the question ; but he 
wanted to look upon her, to talk about her, and to engross, 
if possible, her attention. He was not acquainted with Mrs. 
Drew, but as his relatives were among the Honorables of the 
city, an introduction to her was very easy. She was quite 
as much flattered by the bow, and compliment he made her 
on his first visit, as he was by the blush and smile Marianne 
gave him. Thus they were mutually pleased, and he con- 
tinued to call daily, and accompany them in their walks, 
and to their parties, always contriving to take the hand of Ma- 
rianne, and who would suppose he could relinquish it with- 
out a pressure ? The only way in which he could express a 
tender compliment, 

Marianne did not, at first, seem at all pleased with his at- 
tentions ; and to flatter her by the usual modes, was impos- 
sible. She could listen to no praises of her beauty, taste, 
or mind—but she could feel gratitude for kindnesses ; and 
unfortunately she ascribed to the kindness of Hall, the op- 
portunities she now so often enjoyed of visiting places of 
amusement, and she was thankful for his attentions ; and it 
was not long before, when he pressed her hand, he felt the 
pressure returned. 

Mrs. Drew could not but notice the change in her niece. 
From being constantly cheerful, and testifying pleasure and 
interest in all she saw, she began to droop, and be melan- 
choly, except in the presence of Hall. She watched for 
him when absent, she met him with unrestrained joy ; and 
es she would blush, and be offendéd, if rallied concerning 

im, It seemed she had an idea that her love for him must 
be as secretas it was sacred. Mrs. Drew saw all this, and 
yet she took no measures to prevent Captain Hall from as- 
sociating daily with her niece, 
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At the expiration of a month, Mr. Willis came for his 
daughter, but she refused to accompany him home, and the 
uneasiness she testified when he urged her to go, made him 
suspect something besides the attractions of her aunt’s 
house induced her wish to tarry.in Albany. After some 
inquiries, so pointed and particular Mrs. Drew could not 
evade them, the father discovered the cause of Marianne’s 
tears and emotion. Mr. Willis was a plain farmer, but a 
man of good sense, and some acquaintance with the world; 
and moreover, he had a thorough knowledge of his daugh- 
ter’s disposition. He knew if she could be convinced that 
there was no truth in the heart of the man she thought loved 
her, or at least, that he would pay the same attentions to 
any other girl, whose beauty happened to please him, Ma- 
rianne would renounce him at once. Mr. Willis, therefore, 
waited on Captain Hall, and frankly told him the mischief 
his thoughtless gallantry had caused, and asked of him, as 
a man of honor, to make the reparation of undeceiving Ma- 
rianne. ‘‘ladmire your daughter’s beauty and disposition,” 
said the impassioned young man; ‘ could she but speak, I 
should prefer her to any woman on earth.” 

‘¢ Yet, as she never will speak, you have no intention ‘of 
marrying her,” replied Mr. Willis, coolly. ‘‘1I am not in- 
tending to upbraid you, Sir, any more than myself and sis- 
ter Drew. We have all been to blame, and now that dear 
innocent child, who is as free from guile as an infant, must 
suffer. It is to shorten the term of her uneasiness, that I 
ask you to undeceive her. The pang of knowing she has 
been deceived, she must endure.” 

Captain Hall changed color so many times, and in spite 
of his efforts, betrayed so much agitation, that Mr. Willis 
was convinced his daughter was not the only sufferer—yet 
as he knew the young sailor would never marry Marianne, 
indeed he would not have consented that he should, he 
deemed it his duty to insist that she should not be left in 
any doubt on the subject. Captain Hall, at length, agreed 
to what Mr. Willis proposed. 

A party was made at the house of Mrs. Drew, and while 
Marianne watched, with a feverish restlessness, the entrance 
of every visiter, Captain Hall made his appearance, escort- 
ing two very fine ladies. He attended and talked to them 
all the evening, paying no attention, except by a distant 
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bow, to Marianne. The next morning her eyes were swol- 
len, and her cheeks pale, yet she insisted on starting for 
home. Her father consented. As they drove out of the 
city, they met Captain Hall, in a carriage, with one of the 
ladies he escorted the evening before. Marianne hid her 
face as soon as she recognised him. He turned pale, as he 
noticed the action, and stopped his chaise as if to speak. 
Mr. Willis, with a motion of the hand, and a look, so deter- 
mined, yet melancholy, that Hall dared not disregard it, 
bade him drive on. The carriages passed, and Hall and 
Marianne never met again. 

No allusion was ever made by Marianne, concerning her 
lover—and her parents hoped she would again enjoy the 
simple pleasures of home, and forget the disappointment 
she had suffered. But the charm that had made life so pure 
and pleasant; the charm of thinking the professions of those 
who expressed affection and interest for her, were sincere, 
was departed. She had worshipped truth—she found the 
world false—her spirit was not formed to endure it ; and 
she could not have recourse to the maxims of philosophy, or 
what is far better, the promises of christianity to aid her to 
resign her hopes of felicity here, and seek her portion in 
that world where truth is bliss. She appeared calm, and 
resigned, but there was in her manner an apathy, almost 
a deadness of feeling, towards those objects and friends that 
seemed once to interest every faculty of her mind. She 
never complained of pain, but she evidently declined—her 
beauty did not fade; she retained her angelic charms till the 
last; and after her pure soul had departed, the clay it had 
once inhabited, looked too holy to resign to corruption and 
the worm. She was buried beneath the shade of a broad 
sycamore, and the white rosebush planted at her head, still 
droops over her grave. 


“A TALE OF OTHER TIMES.” 


~ The story is borrowed from a Bohemian legend, written sometime since, by 
D. Conway. 
THE rain torrents poured, and the black tempest roared, 
Adown the shivering dale— 
Aud the forest-trees crashed as the red lightning flashed, 
And scattered their boughs in the vale. 
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A Tale of other Times. 


In the glowing light of the fire blazing bright, 
With looks composed and mild, 

Sat the aged pair and the maiden fair— 
She was their only child. 


Who knocks so late at the cottage gate ? 
Some lost one our shelter has found— 

There is nothing here in the darkness drear, 
But a black and shaggy hound. 


The storm howled rude through the deep solitude, 
And the mightiest trees were riven, 

And a branch of an oak, by its violence broke, 
Against the frail casement was driven. 


Amid the din the hound leapt in, 
And silently laid him down, 

And he slumbered there ’neath the old arm chair, 
Till the aged to rest were gone. 


And now the blast in its fury had past, 
More distant the thunders sound, 

When away they crept with noiseless step, 
The maid and the shaggy hound. 


Away and away in the moon’s cold ray, 
On their midnight path they sped, 

Afar and afar towards the baleful star, 
Bright Sirius gleaming dread. 


They have passed the glen they have reached the plain, 
That spread in its loneliness chill, 

The hound went before to the broad sycamore, 
And beneath it they both stood still. 


A youth was there with raven hair, 
And a brow of majesty, 

Hie was in sooth the goodliest youth, 
Fair lady might hope to see. ; 


My beloved, wilt thou roam from thy green-wood home, 
The elfin queen to be ? 

Human ties thou must sever for aye and forever, 
** No matter, I'll go with thee.” 
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Oh fairest and pure, could thy true love eudure, 

To lure thee to bitterest woes ? ‘ 
But young as I seem, my life’s early dream 

Was gone ere this forest arose. 


Mark you my brow—It is beautiful now, 
And my light form is symmetry, 4 
My dark eye is bright, but brief is its light— 
** No matter, I’ll go with thee.” : 


The habitants bland of the fairy land, 
May choose their destiny; 

If beauty and grace they enjoy for a space, 
As deformed and uncouth they must be. 


For centuries gone, I have stood alone, 
Unrivalled in kingly pride, 

But my glory is flown, and my sad change is come, 
I must fearfully alter, my bride. 


“Why dost thou fear that thy change is so near ?”’ 
See here the assurance dread, 

She started away in speechless dismay, 
His hand was withered and dead! 


One short day shall my glad youth delay, 
And then I shall suddenly change, 
Hideous and old, and foul to behold; 
My beloved, ’tis awful and strange. 


** But still you will love, and your kindness shall prove, 
My own elfin knight, in his truth.” 

No, I shall be old, and my heart will be cold, 
Old age is not ardent, like youth. 


Thou wilt love me no more, and the lady wept sore, 
* Oh why didst thou woo me?” she said, 

It was not till to-night, when Sirius rose bright, 
That my hand became withered and dead. 


And now canst thou rove from the home of thy love? 
Wilt thou go unto misery? 

She looked in his face, it was heavenly grace— 
**My love, I will go with thee.” 


gu 


The hound bayed loud, and a thick black cloud 
Came over the waning moon; 

Again it shone o’er the proud sycamore, 
But it stood in its grandeur alone. 


EVERALLIN. 
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LEGAL CONDITION OF WOMAN. 


THE reputation of the North American Review is so well 
established, and its literary character so extensively known, 
that any eulogium on its merits will probably be deemed 
superfluous. It has obtained what it has deserved, praise, 
and patronage. It has deserved and obtained them by ad- 
vocating and disseminating correct principles and pure mo- 
rality, no less than by its chasteness of language and beauty 
of style. 

The work is an honor to America, and those who conduct 
it should receive from Americans, at least, that high consid- 
eration and esteem which the efforts to exalt our national 
character and improve our taste and literature so richly 
merit. But notwithstanding the ability with which all the 
articles are written, there is, to the ladies, a peculiar inte- 
rest attached to those devoted to their own sex. The last 
number has two articles calculated to subserve essentially the 
best interests of woman, and therefore deserving particular 
notice in the Ladies’ Magazine. 

The extensive information, sober sense, sound reasoning 
and judicious reflection displayed by the writers of ‘* Legal 
Condition of Woman” and ‘‘ Hope Leslie,” will do much to- 
wards enlightening public opinion on the necessity of ame- 
liorating the condition, and the advantages of improving the 
minds of our American women. As we intend hereafter, to 
notice particularly the works written by the accomplished 
and amiable author of ‘‘ Hope Leslie,” we shall not now ad- 
vert to the review in the North American ; except to re- 
mark, that its perusal gave us unalloyed pleasure and no 
little pride. How could it be otherwise than gratifying to 
read the praises of our own sex, so elegantly and justly ex- 
pressed ; and may we not be pardoned for feeling proud that 
those eulogiums were elicited by the writings of an Ameri- 
can lady ? 

But to return to the article we were considering—“ Legal 
Condition of Woman”—exemplifying, as its title would im- 
ply, the peculiar manner in which the laws operate on 
females ; and the disadvantages and disabilities to which 
their sex is particularly exposed. The preliminary remarks 
are so excellent and so true, we cannot refrain from quoting 
them at some length. 

VOL. I. NO. V. 30 
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*‘ Poets have sung the praises of woman, throughout all ages, 
in strains of admiring enthusiasm, strikingly contrasted with the 
actual condition of the female sex. ‘They haye painted her in the 
brilliant coloring of love ; and then raised the matchless creation 
of their fancy to an elevation in the ranks of life as ideal as it is 
exalted. Chivalrous devotion to the cause of beauty, humble 
adoration of the charms of person and tenderness of heart that be- 
long to the gentle soother of human adversities, are the favorite 
themes of inspiration in the ardent season of youthful passion. 
We place her so high, © 

It were all one 

That we should love a bright particular star, 

And think to wed it. " 
But a spirit, alike destitute of manliness and of gallantry, has too 
often presided over the formation of the laws, which fix the rights 
and obligations of woman in the social scheme. These have fluc- 
tuated in different countries, and at successive periods of human 
history, according to the varying combinations of causes by which 
national character is governed. 

Inquire among barbarous tribes, who earn a scanty subsistence 
by hunting or fishing, or among nomadic nations, who range ever 
extensive regions with their flocks and herds in primeval freedom, 
and you find that man arrogates to himself all the nobler pursuits 
of ambition, whilst woman is degraded too frequently to the level 
of a domestic drudge, or made the overtasked bondwoman of her 
selfish lord. War, with all its invigorating perils and its heart-stir- 
ring glory, is his; the chase, that mimic picture of war, is his ; 
to mould infant states into the elements and proportion of great- 
ness, to control the destinies of empire, is his ; while in such un- 
civilized conditions of society, hers are the tamer duties of home 
at best, and oftentimes the severer labors of the field, which none 
but a savage would impose upon the gentler sex. Ascend one 
step higher in the scale of civilization, and follow woman amid the 
dazzling splendors of oriental luxury, and there you find she min- 
isters more essentially to the refined happiness of man ; but it is 
only as the purchased or favored companion of his hours of soft- 
ness, not as the intellectual being, who is man’s equal in all the 
best properties of his nature, his superior in some, and beneath 
him in nothing but those robust features of understanding and 
sterner qualities of character, which seldom, in the same person, 
harmonize with the kindlier affections of the soul. Nowhere, but 
in the fortunate countries which enjoy the blessing of European 
refinement, does woman approach in condition to that just equality 
with the other sex, which the sober and rational pursuit of their 
common felicity requires she should possess, which in the mere 
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contest of physical strength she probably might never attain, but 
which man is proud to concede and woman to receive at his hands, 
where both the gift and its acceptance are alike honorable to 
humanity.” 


The writer then proceeds to inquire into the duties and 
rights of women by the civil law. But law,whether civil or 
otherwise, i is, as we all know, or at least have heard, a very 
abstruse affair: and to understand the article in question, 


with all its references, would require more legal reading 


therefore remark, that during the first ages of Rome the con- 
dition of the woman differed but little from that of a slave. 
She was entirely confined to domestic labor and subjected to 
the sway of her husband ; even her life was at his disposal. 
But the civil law, in the day s of its perfection, justly con- 
demned these severities and exploded them. Women were 
then protected from personal violence, and moreover could 
own and enjoy property themselves, and had a better and 
surer provision allotted them out of their husband’s estate, 
than females are now permitted, by the common law, even 
in our own free, favored country, to claim. And these con- 
cessions to justice, this exaltation of women in public estima- 
tion and privileges, that had such an important effect on 
their own happiness, and the improvement and character of 
society, were induced, asthe writer observes, by the culti- 

vation of ‘‘ female taste,’’ by the ‘‘ charms of mind as well 
as person” which they "exhibited. What a lesson and en- 
couragement for those who are now engaged in promoting 
female education. 

The writer then comments upon our common law and its 
interpretation, and very severely animadverts upon the in- 
justice as well as impolicy of depriving married ladies of all 
legal rights in the property for which her husband is, per- 
haps, indebted to her. He calls it a “« monstrous doctr ine,”’ 
and says, 


“It is unjust, because it throws the wife and her property en- PEs 
tirely into the hands of her husband, and leads to acts of oppres- a 
sion on his part, and of suffering on hers, as numerous as they are 7% 
remediless. It is idle to apprehend, that to allow her any separate 
and independent rights would occasion domestic dissension, or im- 
pair that reasonable preeminence, which ought to belong to the 
master of the family. The experience of the great body of the 
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civilized nations of Europe demonstrates the reverse. The 
knowledge possessed by both parties, that each retained valuable 
rights, notwithstanding the union of persons, would necessarily 
promote mutual forbearance and respect. It is not enough to say, 
that because man has more experience of the world, greater 
knowledge of and aptitude for business, therefore woman should be 
deprived of legal existence. All the advantage of his superior 
skill is attainable by allowing him the government of his family, 
and the administration of all the property belonging to him and 
his wife. That the extent of her disability is against public policy, 
and contradicted by the exigencies of society, clearly appears ; 
because, for three centuries past, the law in this respect has been 
constantly making progress from the barbarous severity of its origi- 
nal institution into an improved state, more consonant with the 
complicated relations of property at the present day, and with the 
refined opinions and feelings of a lettered and cultivated age, in 
which woman has ceased to be the handmaiden, and has risen up 
to be the choicest companion of man. 

There is little danger that a wife will abandon her husband’s 
bosom, unless she be driven from it by ill usage, or corrupted and 
seduced by some profligate friend, whom he himself domesticates 
at his fireside. And this, compared with the instanees wherein a 
husband deserts his wife, is a rare case. She is bound to his 
house and his hearth by the nature of her duties, by the care of 
her children, by the laws of the land, and by the despotic usages 
of society, more imperative and imprescriptible by far than all the 
codes in the universe. Her functions are domestic ; her educa- 
tion is domestic ; her temper is domestic ; the constitutions of 
Providence have made her domestic ; her happiness, her pride, 
her glory, all that exalts her in estimation above the other sex, 
lies in the round of endearing charities, which enliven, bless, and 
purify the domestic circle. She may be drawn from it, for a sea- 
son, to mingle in the amusements of the world, and the pleasures 
of general society, which occupy their appropriate place among 
the agents that form her character ; but it ison home, that her al- 
fections must finally and chiefly rest. It is a principle too firmly 
implanted in her soul to be shaken by slight causes. 

Not so with the other sex. Wherever a man’s heart may be, 
his serious pursuits and regular occupations are abroad, in his 
counting-room, or his office, upon the exchange, or in the forum, 
or wherever else the ca!.s of interest, ambition, or duty may de- 
mand his presence. * His being is not so essentially domestic. It 
is always in his power to abandon his abode, if caprice or evil pas- 
sions prompt him, without of necessity losing his claims to free 
admission in society, certainly without fatal prejudice to his means 
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of subsistence and of enjoying life. It by no means follows, be- 
cause he is a wanderer, that he is therefore miserable ; nor because 
he is homeless, that he is therefore an outcast. His sex is to him 
a charter of freedom ; and if he possess a few grains of the ingen- 
ious Quesnay’s poudre de prelinpinpin he bears the universal pass- 
port, the warranty of welcome in every land. Hence it happens, 
we believe, and the records of justice will make good our asser- 
tion, that for one wife, seduced from home, there are many hus- 
bands, who abandon it ; and for a single case in which a husband 
is under the necessity of asking aid of the laws to reclaim his wife, 
very many occur in which the wife is consigned to more than the 
sorrows of widowhood by the desertion of her unfeeling husband.” 


On this subject we shall not hazarda remark, being aware 
that, even when convinced of the justice and expediency of 
allowing to women a more certain and secure participation 
of the rights of property, yet then, the men would more wil- 
lingly yield it to the arguments and expostulations of their 
own sex than the clamor and complaints of ours. 

The common law also, when relating to. criminal cases, 
is considered, by the Reviewer, equally defective, and un- 
just in its operation. He says :— 


‘“< By the common law, it is no higher crime for a husband to 
kill his wife, than if he killed a stranger ; but if the wife murders 
her husband, it is considered a more atrocious act. And yet if 
we look to the true end and aim ofall punishment, the prevention 
of crime, nothing is more absurd and mischievous. ‘The husband 
is the stronger party ; frequently he is bred to arms ; more fre- 
quently still his profession or mode of life renders him familiar with 
deeds of violence. Under whatever system of laws, and in every 
country, the temper of the female sex is comparatively domestic, 
affectionate, and averse to cruelty ; whilst the male sex are not 
unapt to lose their relish for the kindly charities of home in the 
stirring scenes of war, business, or politics, and are but too prone to 
acquire acerbity of feeling and harshness of character amid the 
stormy conflicts of life. Man bears the disappointments insepa- 
rable from our lot with less equanimity than woman ; temptations 
to vicious excess, resentment, sickness, his failure in favorite 
plans, unforeseen obstacles in the path of life, the daily alterca- 
tions to which he is subject in the world ; a hundred causes, from 
whose operation woman is altogether exempt, or which she meets 
with superior fortitude, all betray man into those occasional bursts 
of passion, which either precede or accompany the commission of 
violent crimes. Hence it is, that examples of the murder of the 
husband by his wife are extremely rare ; while, to the disgrace of 
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human nature, the opposite case has but too often occurred. And 
the inference we consider to be most plain, that if either party in 
the married state should be punished more than the other, for a 
domestic murder, it ought to be, not the wife, as by the common 
law, but the misguided wretch, who raises his hand to take away 
the life of his defenceless companion. It is the wife, and not the 
husband, who needs the protection of the law.” 


We have neither space nor leisure for more on this 
subject. The whole article is fraught with interest to those 
who consider the privileges and importance and happiness 
of women as connected with social improvement, refine- 
ment of manners and the moral and _ political character of 
our country. Of one thing we feel certain, that, however 
the laws may be penned or interpreted, public opinion is ir 
our favor. The proof, if any were wanted, might be draw 
from the fact that the ablest writers and most popular jor 
nals in our land are, in our cause, voluntary advocates. 


FAME AND LOVE. 


THE memory of the mighty dead, 
The marble holds in trust ; 

While low beneath the grass green turf 
Reposes humble dust. 


To trace the sculptured eulogy, 
The wondering crowd repair ; 

One mourner to the green grave comes, 
And weeps in silence there. 


The minstrel’s harp in lofty halls, 
The glorious name pours forth— 

With sighs the cherished name is breathed 
Beside the lonely hearth. 


Wonder and song to Fame belong, 
Sighs, tears by love are given; 

The lowly grave, the tear of love, 
Grant me when ripe for heaven. 


CORNELIA. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


* Erra.” This volume is composed of a series of essays, first printed in the Lon- 
don Magazine, chiefly presenting local and domestic scenes, youthful recollections, 
aud characteristic sketches. 'The Author, Hon. Charles Lamb, may not perhaps be 
ranked among the high order of men of genius, but is truly a man of refinement, and 
a pleasant and fluent writer. He has been long before the public, as a poet, a critic 
and essayest ; and among the present collection, may be found some of his happiest 


efforts. 
The style in which these Essays are written, is often careless, and sometimes too 


parenthetical, but never heavy ; their pleasantries now and then idle, but never dull 
or pointless, They all abound in good humour, many are fraught with good sense ; 
and we unhesitatingly recommend the volume to our readers, as one well calculated 
to induce cheerfulness, and to promote moral and benevolent feelings. 


*« ALMACKS REVISITED, OR HERBERT MILTON,” is, of its class, a good novel : 
bearing but little resemblance to its predecessor, Almacks, either in style or material. 
Without equal vivacity of dialogue, perhaps, it has more continuous interest ; and 
without the same sketchy brilliance, the characters are quite as well sustained, their 
traits as deeply marked, and as finely developed. On the whole, we think Herbert 
Milton the better and more pleasing book of the two; for, while the gilt vices of 
high life, are stripped of their false dazzle, and its grave follies arrayed in their proper 
caps and bells, the reader is at the same time regaled with pleasant scenes and 
worthy characters, in truly ** Good Society.”” The work is easily and agreeably 
written. One fault in the plot, which would seem the fault of a first attempt, is that 
too many personages are crowded into it; so that they have not room to display 
themselves to our satisfaction. The authorship is attributed to ‘ Col. Leach.’ 


“THE CuiLp’s Botany.—S. G. Goodrich, Boston.” We have looked over the Bi: 
pages and plates of this little book, with much pleasure. We have long thought Bo- LE 
tany a study in which children would be much interested, could it be simplified, and 
é adapted to their capacities. It is a study congenial, in many respects, to their habits 
; and feelings. The delight with which they roam the fields, and pluck beautiful 
flowers, would be enhanced by knowing there was some importance attached to the 
objects they were pursuing. Though the restraints of school are often irksome, yet 
: it is a positive pleasure to children to acquire ideas, to learn—and the book that fur- 
3 nishes hints by which a walk in the garden may be made alesson, isnot only adding Tbe 
to their knowledge but their happiness. The study of Botany, at an early age, will Bick 
also have an excellent effect in familiarizing children to the terms of that science ; My 
the hard names, that often appear so formidable to older persons, would be acquired r 
by them, if not with facility, at least without disgust. ais 

The little work at the head of this article appears to be written and arranged in a f rt 
manner well calculated to answer its design—that of pleasing and instructing chil- 


dren. 
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“‘ SAYINGS AND DornGs ; THIRD SERIES.” We speak of this work only to cbn- 
demn it. There is scarcely a redeeming excellence in the whole two volumes, to,be 
arrayed against their numerous and glaring faults. The style indeed is vigorous, 
as that of Mr. Hook’s former works, but equally unpolished ; rapid and brilliant in 
some instances, but exceedingly incorrect, (a manner which the novelists of the latest 
fashion are sadly addicted to.) The stories are both of them disagreeable and immo- 
ral. The first, Cousin William, in which the pathetic is intended to predominate, 
exhibits little else than unnatural depravity; and that so glossed over as to take the air 
of slight and common aberrancy. Both hero and heroine, are unfortunately base, 
and unhappily guilty of the foulest crimes. ‘The second story, which is meant to be 
humorous, is so at the expense of all delicacy and true wit. The characters are in 
general coarse and detestable; the incidents low, and the scenes vulgar. There is 
one passage particularly bad, showing at once the absence of good taste, and good 
feeling in the author. We mean the mad-house scenes, in which that most solemn 
and fearful of human maladies, madness, is made the subject of incipient wit and bold 
humor. 

To sum up all, the third series of Sayings and Doings, presents but an assemblage 
of vicious characters, and loathsome incidents ; which can as little subserve the 
cause of morality, as that of refinement ; the perusal of which will confer no pleasure, 
and can be productive of rio good. 

Yet in the faults of matter, as well as manner, Mr. Hook’s work is not alone. Too 
many of the writers of the late fashionable fictions, whose object is professed to be to 
reform society, by the exhibition of its defects, seem to have forgotten that as many 
are likely to be allured to the right path, by the smiles of virtue, as are driven from 
the wrong one, by the grimaces of folly and vice. The mother, when she saw her 
child on the brink of a precipice, presented her bosom, and it sprang back to the 
safety of her embrace. 


A CARD. 


The editor of the Ladies’ Magazine acknowledges with gratitude and pleasure, 
the voluntary assistance which has been rendered her, while she was necessarily de- 
tained from a personal superintendence of the work she had engaged to conduct. 
That the pages of the Magazine, owe much of their interest and excellence to the 
contributions of some of our most gifted literary ladies and gentlemen, the editor is 
happy and proud to confess. She indulges the hope that their assistance will still be 
continued—it will be needed—it will be appreciated and remembered. 

To the patrons of the Ladies’ Magazine, the editor returns her thanks for the un- 
precedented encouragement they have given her. The task which she undertook 
with diffidence—almost despair, is now, by their favor, pursued with that hope of 
success, which gives cohfidence and energy to the mind, and stimulates industry to 
exertion. To merit the patronage she has received, will be her pride and study. 
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